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ANNOUNCEMENTS. : 

The Companion will be enlarged, and issued as 
an eight-page paper, on the 7th of January, 1869. 

The remaining pumbers of this year’s volume 
will be sent free to all new subscribers. 

If you wish a Premium List, one will be sent 
you ou application by letter, or otherwise, at this 
office. : 

Send notice by Jetter if you wish your paper 
discontinued, All arrearages must be paid. * 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. We cannot find your name on 
our beoks unless this is done, 

Notify us---without fail---before January 1, 1869, 
if you do not wish to take the enlarged paper. 








For the Companion. 
HOW HE GOT HIS COAT. 


By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 

Rat-a-tat-tat! Rat-a-tat-tat! Thesound awoke Mag- 
gie, sleeping so sweetly in her little bed, and she opened 
her eyes with a stretch and a yawn. ' 

Ratatattat! Rat-a-tat tat! 

“Father’s at it again—always rat-a-tattin,”’ said Mag- 
gie to her great, fat baby brother, who was sitting up 
in bed trying to catch sunbeams between his dimpled 
fingers. 

It didn’t make the slightest difference to little John- 
ny Morrison whether his father rat-a tatted or smoked 
his short clay pipe, so long as his sister Maggie was by 
his side. When he saw her bright eyes wide open, he 
gave a long, loud, crowing laugh, and flung himself 
lovingly upon his sister’s face, covering it all over with 
moist, warm kisses. 

“Maggie! (rat-a-tap) Maggie! it’s time to be a-stir- 
ting. I want my breakfast.” 

“Yes, sir,” came cheerily from the low flock-bed. 
“Ina minute.” 

In an incredibly short time Maggie appeared at the 
shop door with Johnny in her arms, who was so much 
larger, and stronger, and more active than she, that the 
little girl bent backward with her fond burden. 

She sat Johnny down on the cobbler's bench, and as 
he pitched right and left into the pc gs and scraps, Mag- 
gie received the bit of currency and orders for breakfast. 

“Run for the loaf, Maggie, and a penny’s worth of 
milk for Johnny, and—and—stay, Maggie, I guess we 
will have a sausage!” 

Now a sausage was Mr. Morrison’s and Maggie’s 
idea of a sumptuous breakfast. So when the latter 
set out to order the morning’s meal, she went with the 
satisfactory feeling that she was doing something hand- 
some. She got the warm loaf and the modicum of 
milk, and stood at the counter with her bright face all 
aglow. 

“A sassage, sir!” 

Now it happened that the young snip of a clerk had 
come to his morning’s work in bad humor; and when 
he saw how fresh and cheerful the little girl looked, he 
felt more surly than ever. Instead of civilly waiting 
upon his customer, as all waiters ought, he looked sulk- 
ily into her dancing eyes and growled out, like the bear 
he was,— 

“A sassage, hey?” 

Magyie’s face grew crimson, and a mist stole over 
her blue eyes. How could any body make fun of a 
sausage! And yet that young man, who seemed like a 
prince to her, was actually making game of her. 

“Did you say ‘a sassage?’”’ (mimicking her wrong 
pronunciation of the word.) ‘‘We sell sassages by the 
pound, here.” 

“By the pound ?” echoed poor Maggie, blinking back 
her tears. ‘I suppose I have not money enough fora 
whole pound,” laying her soiled bit of currency upon 
the counter. 

The clerk looked at it and tossed it aside contempt- 
uously. 

“itis a bad one at that. Who do you belong to?” 

“Mr. Morrison, the cobbler,” answered Maggie, with 
Teturning spirit, for she was sure her father’s name 
was a passport to honor. 

The clerk laughed scornfully. 

“Well, the money looks as if it belonged to a cobbler. 
It is as ragged as his coat. Here’s your sausage, little 
one,” he cried, with a sudden change of manner, as his 
employer entered the shop. 

Maggie went slowly out, smarting all over with her 
sense of wrong and insult. The fling at the sausage 
was bad enough, but the allusion to her father’s old 
Coat was crushing; and yet, when she came to think of 
it, she had never seen her father in any other—no, not 
even when her mother was buried. For the first time 
in her life she said to herself, ‘Father is poor.” 

Magyie tried to return Johnny’s smile and her fa- 
ther's loving look, when she entered the cobbler’s shop; 
but as she stood over the wood fire, turning the hate- 
ful sausage over and ever, the great tears gushed out 
in spite of herself, and rolled down her coarse frock. 

At last the rat-a-tat ceased. Johnny was lifted into 
his high chaiv, the good old cobbler asked a blessing, 
and despite all chagrins, Magyie fell to, like her father, 
and relished the sausage and hot loaf with the zest giv 


Maggie cleared the old deal table, scrubbed Johnny’s ; 
plump cheeks until they looked like polished apples, ; 
swept the floor, and came and sat down on the bench | 
beside her father. 

After a little she said, hesitatingly,— 

“Father, [ think I could mend your coat.” 

The cobbler looked aghast. | 

“Mend my coat, child? Why, it don’t want mend-| 
ing. I couldn’t work half as fast if the rips were sewed | 
up. They make my arm swing easy like!” | 

Here the cobbler, as if struck with something in the 
child’s face, ceased his rat-a-tat and looked his coat | 
over, still holding the hammer in his right hand. 

“It is a little ragged, aint it, now?” he said, rather 
to himself than her. “If I wasn’t so p: or, I would get 
a new coat at Christmas; but if I did, what would be- 
come of Magzie’s dress and Johnuy’s shoes?” 

The secret was out. The cobbler worked early and 
late to keep his family from want. He had sadly 
missed the help of his dead wife, who added to their 
little store by her thrift and odd jobs. She had died 
when Johnny was born, and but that he was destinid 
to live, Johnny would have died, too. The father was 


only struggle along till the child was able to share his 
father’s burdens, it was all he hoped or asked. 

From that morning forward, Maggie thought night 
and day of her father’s poverty. Her eyes seemed al- 
ways to rest upon the ragged coat, and she set about 
devising ways and means to surprise him with a new 
one. It did not seem any thing incredible to her that 
she should do what her father could not. Her heart 
was full of love, and with love “‘all things are possible.”’ 

One day a lady came into the shop, such as seldom 
came to cobbler Morrison’s quarters. Her little boy 
had stumbled, and started the sole of his shoe, she said, 
and she was in great haste. Could he oblige her by re- 
pairing it at once? 

The evil was greater than she thought. The lady 
looked uneasily around the shop and into the faces of 
the cobbler and daugbter. 

“If I stay, I shall lose my engagement,” she said, 
looking at her watch. “If you are willing, I will leave 
the Jad, and return for him by the time you have re- 
paired the shoe.” 

Maggie, who was, as usual, holding Johnny in her 
arms, now came forward and offered to take charge of 
the child. “He will like to look over the strips of 
leather, I’m sure, mem,—all children like that.”’ 

The lady smiled, looking kindly into Maggie’s face, 
and after a few questions took leave. 

The child was so happy exploring the mysteries of 
the cobbler’s shop, that when his mother returned he 
cried to remain lemger. 

“You have found good friends, then,”’ said the lady, 
slipping something into Maggie’s unwilling hand. 

“Ah, how nicely the shoe is mended! I like this lit- 
tle shop—perhaps we will call here again.” 

“That’s the right sort,” said the cobbler, looking 
wistfully afier the receding customer. ‘She didn’t try 
to beat down. Maggie, when you grow up, I hope 
you'll be a lady, too!”’ 

The cobbler sighed, as he closed the sentence, and 
Maggie knew that he was thinking how hopeless it was 
to think of it—and yet, said Maygie to herself, ‘‘I will 
be just such a lady as she, and then I can buy sassage 
by the pound.” 

The girl did not look at the lady’s present until she 
was alone, and then she found, to her astonishment, it 
was fifty cents. It would almost buy a coat of itself, 
she thought, and then she slipped away toa tailor’s 
shop to ask the price of such as she wished to purchase. 

As she steod looking at the beautiful, soft broad- 
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grateful that the boy had been spared; and if he could ; 





cloths, the snip of a clerk came in, who had insulted 
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TULLAHOMA CHAS!NG THE WOLF. 


her in the meat-shop, and feeling ashamed of his un- 
called for impudence, gave her twenty-five cents more. 

“Here, my child,” said one of the men, handing her 
a broom, “I wish you would sweep the sidewalk for 
me.” 

Maggie did not resent the freedom, as some girls 
would have done, but cheerfully complied with the re 
quest, and so earned a quarter more. 

A dollar! and all her own! 

One day,as she sat trotting Johnny in the shop door, 
she espied a litle fellow making toward her with a cry 
of joyful recognition. It was the boy whose shoe had 


| been mended by the cobbler, and who had been so im- 


pressed with the charms of pegs, lasts and leather, that 
he had run away from his palatial home to rgcover 
them again. There was a great deal of Jaughing and 
rejoicing on all sides. The hours flew swiftly away, 
Willie chewing shoemakers’ wax to his heart’s con- 
tent, and filling his pockets with leather straps. When 
the sun went down Willig became repentant, and asked 
to be taken home. 

As the cobbler’s time was too precious to he wasted, 
Maggie took Jobnny in her arms, and holding Willie 
fast by the hand, the little party set out for the ‘“‘brown 
stone Louse in the corner,” where Willie assured her 
he lived. It was well nigh dark before the residence 
was found, but when it was, they also found the in- 
mates in the greatest state of alarm. 

“O, you dear, naughty, darling Willie,” cried the la- 
dy, clasping the boy in her arms, crying and Jaughing 
atthe sametime. How could you run away and fright- 
en mamma so?” 

“T went to get you something,” cried Willie, releas- 
ing himself, and plunging both hands into bis pockets 
with an air of importance. First, there came out a roll 
of shoemakers’ wax, then some bits of red morocco, a 
few pegs and nails, and finally a bright new awl. 

“If he hasn’t been to that cobbler’s shop!” cried the 
mother, now jor the first time looking at Maggie and 
her burden. “Ah, how do you do, my dear? Soitis 
you that brought back the little rogue. How are you 
getting along in the shop? and how are your father 
and mother?” 

“‘Mother’s been dead going on seven months, ma’am, 
and father’s pretty well, thank you,” returned Maggie, 
dropping a courtesy as well as she could with Johnny in 
her arms, who at that particular moment set up such a 
yelling and kicking as quite drowned her voice. 

“T hope you do not have the care of that child,’”’ said 
the lady, with pitying eyes. 

“*He’s my little brother, ma’am, and there’s only us.” 

“But you have a housekeeper ?” 

“O, no, ma’am; none but me.” 

“Why, you are but a child yourself! What can I do 
to help you, my dear?” 

“I want nothing but the coat, ma’am, and I’m doing 
very well at that. I’ve got a doilar already.” 

So Maggie has a history of her own, said the lady to 
herself, and partly for amusement, partly from sympa- 
thy, she drew from the girl her hopes and fears. 

When Maggie had told her story, with Johnny plung- 
ing into the tangled masses of her hair, the lady took 
Willie into her jap, and pressing her lips to his fore- 
head, sat quietly rocking him to and fro& Mayygie lit- 
tle dreamed that there were tears in thé lady's eyes, 
which the deepening twilight conceakd. 

“Maggie,” she said, after a panse, “‘you may keep all 
the money you get until a week before Christmas. Do 
nut forget to come to me then, and | will help you get a 
coat for your father.” 

If Maggie’s ship had come in from sea, she could not 
have skipped homeward with lighter feet. From that 
day she flew, rather than walked. No task was too 
heavy for her hands, no burden too large for her young 


shoulders. She ran of erranis, sho broizht ant ear- 
ried, she sweptsidawalks anltentelbabiss. Hor purse 
grew, but not so rapidly as she wishel. When the time 
came round, she had, all tuld, tour dollars and sixty 
cents. 

The lady smiled when she placed it in her hands. 
“Poor child,” she said, ‘‘it will go but little way toward 
a coat.” 

Christmas eve the good cobbler sat smoking his short 
clay pipe, and rubbing his hands whenever he thought 
of the dress and shoes that hung by the children’s 
stockings. Ratatat sounded upon the door, and a 
strange little figure entered, half Santa Claus and half 
Maggie, with an immense bundle, which she flung at 
his feet with uproarious laughter. 

It contained not only a coat, but an entire suit of 
clothing, such as the cobbler had never dreamed of pos- 
sessing, and which he could not believe he did possess, 
even when Mazzyie assured him, over and over again, 
that it was all his own. There was an overcoat, too, 
not new, like the suit, but respectable and comfertable; 
while, more precious than all, there was a little purse, 
containing four dollars and sixty cents, wrapped up in 
a bitof paper, upon which was written, “From your 
loving Maggie.” 

A more astounded cobbler never pounded a piece of 
leather. It was a long time before he could be persuad- 
ed to wear the clothes every day, and still longer before 
he would allow that rips were not necessary to his com- 
fort. 

The reader will be glad to know that Maggie now 
buys her sausages by the pound! 





For the Companion. 


HOW TULUAHOMA CHASED THE WOLF. 
By Wirt Sikes. 

Tullahoma is a lively little town “way down in Ten- 
nessee,”’ about half way between Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga. 

Toe railroad runs through Tullahoma—“shrieking 
east and west” half a dozen times a day. 

Tullahoma was excited over a report that a wolf—an 
actual live, shaggy wolf, with sharp teeth and hungry 
eyes—had been seen hansiag around the town, seeking 
what it might devour. 

There are plenty of children in Tullahoma, to say 
nothing of pigs and chickens, and the people did not 
like the idea of having a hungry wolf in the way of 
such temptation, so they resolved to kill it. 

So one fine morning last summer, there sallied out 
from the town an army of thirty hunters, armed and 
not armed, and accompanied by ascore of dogs. 

About a mile from town they met the wolf and gave 
hot chase. The unhappy beast, in its bewilderment, 
made a circuit directly, and taok the road leading into- 
the very heart of the town. 

Off he went, tearing through the streets of Talla 
homa, the people scattering like frightened geese be- 
fore him, and the army of dozs and men rushiog 
after. 

The dogs barked, the men shouted, the children 
screamed, and the hubbub was terrible. The whole 
town became wild with excitement and joined in the 
chase, while the miserable old wolf tore along, its tail 
sticking out straight behind, and its eyes nearly 
bursting from its head with fright. 

Lawyers jumped up from their green-covered tables, 
tipping over ink-bottles and knocking down chairs, and 
rushed into the street to join the chase. 

Hod carriers spilled their loads of bricks or mortar 
recklessly, stuffed their black pipes in their pockets, 
and joined in chasing Mr. Wolf. 

Doctors rattled their bottles together, shut their cases 
with a snap, and started in pursuit. 

Dry goods clerks left their counters; washerwomen 
ran steaming from their tubs; carpenters threw down 
their jackplanes; boys dropped their marbles; liquor- 
sellers rushed out of their holes; men, women and chil- 
dren, all together, joined in the frantie chase of Mr. 
Wolf. 

Ah, what a day that was for Tullahoma! The.battle 
of Chattanooga was quite overshadowed by it. 

Through the town the wolf rushed, with the crowd 
after him. Turning around when he got outside, back 
he went through the main streets again. 

Three times this was repeated with the huge army of 
avengers on his path, and at last he reached the rail- 
road track. 

The engine from Nashville had just come in; ringing 
its bell and blowing its whistle, adding to the hubbab 
a new element. 

The poor wolf, out of breath, mad with fright, in 
very despair made a leap at the train, and dived head- 
long into the right-hand window of the mail car. 

The mail agent instantly went out the other window. 

The train started off, and away went Mr. Wolf, safe 
in possession of the mail-car, while the frightened mail 
agent stood on the platform outside, wondering what 
to do. 

The crowd at the depot set up a howl of disappoint- 
ment at the loss of their wolf. 

When the train got out in:o the country, wolf, gaunt 





and haggard, jumped off and took to the woods, no 
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doubt happy in the thought that he had seen the last 
of Tullahoma; and chuckling over the fact that he had 
had a ride in the cars without buying a ticket. 


—<oe—__——— 





For the Companion. 
AUNT JENNY’S NIECE. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“My niece is so well educated!” said Mrs. Jenny 
Norris, to the young man who usually spent a few 
weeks with the old lady during the heat of summer, 
“she knows every thing!” 

“She has lefc school, [ think you said,” Mr. Symmes 
courteously remarked. 

“Dear me; yes, finished; her valedictory—is that what 
they call it?—was beautiful, so her mother wrote me 
My sister is very fund of her; she has taken great pains 
with Jenny—she was named afterme. But sister writes 
that the child has studied too hard, so that she might 
get through this year, and I have written for her to 
visit me. I know she’ll freshen up in this fine country 
air. She isn’t handsome,” she added, laughing, ‘‘so 
there’s no danger of your being smitten with her. She 
is only a good, wholesome, cheerful girl, and so well 
educated!” 

Mr. Symmes smiled as he left the table. He had seen 
a great many educated girls—so called—had talked with 
them on all sorts of theories; had so skilfully dissect- 
ed the knowledge they possessed, and found it but odds, 
and ends, and patches, that he had come to the con- 
clusion that such a being as an educated woman was, 
either owing to mismanagement or want of sufficient 
mental force, not to be found. 

He was himself an educated man, and a book-worm 
—a contributor to various periodicals, and not a little 
praised by the press. 

Good Aunt Jenny did not know, however, that she 
had a noted man under her roof, and he, not caring 
to exchange her homely simplicity and good fare for 
the overstrained courtesy and admiring attention that 
he might expect if he was known, kept incog—for Aunt 

Jenny worshipped authors, and thought that a man who 
wrote for the newspapers, was hardly less than a di- 
vinity. 

“I’m sorry she’s coming,” he said, walking up and 
down before the door, admiring the effect of the bril- 
liant morning-glories that formed a wide arch over the 
door. ‘If she’s not pretty she is a blue-stocking, and 
she will bore us with talk—any way. These school- 
girls, when they are finished, are wiser than all the 
world beside. 

“Still, poor thing, if her health is broken, I ought not 
to begrudge her a mouthful of this delicious air, ora 
sight of this charming country landscape. Of course, 
if she becomes unbearable, I can leave. I’m thankful 
for one thing, there’s no piano here.” 

What was the man’s astonishment, on coming in that 
afternoon from his usual walk, to see a fine piano oc- 
cupying a recess between the two sitting room windows! 
He looked bis surprise as he stood there, hat in hand. 

“Squire Keith was so kird as to say [ might keep his 
piano, while his family go to the springs for a few 
weeks,” said Aunt Jenny, delightedly; ‘just the thing; 
for Jenny’s an elegant player, and sings like a bird 
’Squire Keith heard she was coming; and when she was 
here three years ayo, he took sucha fancy toher! It’s 
all on her account, of course. They’d be glad enough 
to have Jenny for Frank’s wife—young Frank Keith.” 

“QO, that’s the way the land lies,” thought Mr. 
Symmes, and went up to his retreat, more than half 
vexed. 

“She'll be thrumming from morning till night, I sup- 
pose. Farewell to all quiet,’’ he muttered. “I must go 
away;” but when he entered the large, cool room, with 
its epotiess white furniture, its grand outlook—its cozy 
chair, which his kind landlady had been at the pains to 
get especially for him, he could not decide to go. 

“I'll stay till she comgs, at any rate,” he said; and 
threw himself upon cient lounge, where he could 
watch the splendors of the setting sun falling upon tree 
and hill, reflected in cloud and river, and so wile away 
the sweetest hour of all the twenty-four. 

The next day came Aunt Jenny’s niece, a small, dark- 
eyed, plain girl, with a sweet smile, beautiful hair, and 
dimples in cheeks and chin. 

“Educated,” laughed Mr. Symmes to himself, as he 
stole now and then a furtive glance at Miss Jenny, 
across the dinner table. She was quiet, almost to re- 
sorve, though her dimpling smiles were prettier than 
any language; but when she did speak, her words were 
well chosen, though few. Her time was chiefly taken 
up in answering her aunt’s eager questions about home, 
and she seemed averse to talking about school matters. 
All that day Mr. Symmes waited to hear the tones of 
that piano, which were going to be such an annoy- 
ance to him, but in vain. Jenny showed herself at 
supper fresh and rosy in white muslin, with a few rose- 
buds in her curls. 

“She has good taste,” thought Mr. Symmes, who felt 
at sight of her as if some sweet, cool breath of even- 
ing, laden with perfume, passed through the room. 
Supper over, he went on the little porch and waited for 
the piano; but no pleasant sounds were wafted to his ear. 

“I suppose I must ask her,” he muttered, rising; “it 
would really be a relief td hear it after expecting it in 
vain for so many hours. Music never sounds so sweet- 
ly as in the evening.” He went intheparlor. Nobody 
was there but good Aunt Jenny, almost asleep by the 
window, her spectacles on the tip of her nose. 

“Dear me!” she cried, rousing herself, “I thought it 
was Jenny. She would go to see old Mrs. Tonger, who 


has been sick so long, you know. She wouldn’t let me | “ ther mesegenr 
5 |; examined the priming, set the hair-trigger, and then 


go with her because she said I must be tired; dear, 
thoughtful child—and so well educated.”’ 

“She doesn’t seem to care much for music,” said Mr. 
Symmes. 

“She's been teaching for a year, young as she is,” 
said her aunt, “and I suppose she’s a little tired of it.” 

Mr. Symmes quietly opened the piano, and seating 
himself, evoked the sweetest strains. The moonlight 
flooded the whole room, and laid along the keys of the 
piano so that they glistened again. An hour stole 
away, still another, and the liquid melody rolled out 
When at last he rose from the music stool, there sat 
Jenny, in the fading light, beside her aunt. 

“Ab! how long have you been here?” he asked. 


” 


“Over an hour,” she replied, smiling. ; 

“And you have been listening to my untutored play- 
ing?” 

“It is better than any thing I have heard fora long 
time,” she said. ‘I never tire of improvised music, 
provided the performer is skilffil in his combinations. 
What a rare gift you have!” 

Of course Mr. Symmes went to rest very well pleased 
with himself. He had been praised with discrimina- | 
tion; unconsciously Miss Jenny had won his good | 
opinion. ' | 

Jenny made rare use of her accomplishment. She 
never bored anybody, as the best players do at times. 
The most delicious sweetmeats pall on the taste if taken 
in too great quantities—the most delightful harmonies 
need pauses between. Jenny always left the piano be- 
fore the ear was surfeited; consequently golden silence 
waited on her. People did not care to talk, because 
they knew there would be time for that. 

Before a week had passed, Mr. Symmes thought he 
had never met so agreeable a girl. 

But the climax came, after this fashion. Aunt Jenny 
presented herself at breakfast one morning, with a 
flushed face and heavy eyes. 

“T’m afraid [’m going to be ill,”’ she said. 

“Then what shall [do?” thought selfish Mr. Symmes. 

“T hope not, aunt; a little rest will refresh you,” said 
Jenny. 

But Aunt Jenny shook her head, and persisted that 
she was going to be ill fora week, perhaps two. She 
had had such turns before, but they generally came in 
the winter. 

“Well, aunty, if you are really determined to be ill, 
why then it’s fortunate that [ am here. Don’t you 
think so?” asked Jenny. 

Her aunt patted the white hand that laid near hers. 

“You’re a blessing, child, at all times; you always 
were,” she said, her voice trembling a little. 

Aunt Jenny was ill a fortnight. One of the neigh- 
bors came in and took her station at the bedside; in- 
deed, the whole village wanted to take turns in nursing 
the kind old lady, who was always so willing to aid all 
her neighbors. 

“Now,” said Mr. Symmes, “‘for sour bread and a gen- 
eral confusion in eatables and drinkables.”’ But to his 
surprise, the bread came on as white and delicious as be- 
fore. The tea and coffee were unobjectionable; the 
meat was not overdone, and the potatoes were properly 
boiled. 

“How in the world is it?” muttered Mr. Symmes, 
one day. 

“What?” queried Jenny. 

“Why, I fancied educated women never knew how to 
cook.” 

“It is only the uneducated who do not know how,” 
responded Jenny, with a little heat. ‘I learned the art 
of cooking at the same time that I took lessons in nat- 
ural philosophy and hygiene. If a woman studies the 
proper proportions of things, and what relation certain 
constituents of food bear to the well being of human- 
ity, certainly she would be an idiot not to cook well.” 

“T bow to your wisdom, Miss Jenny; you have taught 
me a lesson, and I confess your superiority over me, 
since, even though I have sought the learning of many 
schools, I can’t cook.” 

Good Aunt Jenny got well, and never was face ex- 
pressive of greater triumph than hers, when her board- 
er told her, one day, that he had never in the course of 
his life met with so well educated and beautiful a girl 
as her niece. 

“Well, she does know a good deal,” said Aunt Jenny, 
with a complacent smile, “‘but as to the beauty, I’m not 
so sure.” L 

But he persisted in calling her beautiful, and does to 
this day. 





—~~@——_——— 
A TEXAS FERRYMAN. 

A writer in a Californian Magazine gives the follow- 
ing bit of Texan experience. The party, of which the 
writer was one, had shouted themselves hoarse at a 
crossing on the bank of the Brazos River, in vain calls 
for the ferryman, and then had been obliged to ferry 
themselves over the stream, barely escaping death from 
the capsizing of the boat. The incidentillustrates the 
daring impudence sometimes found in frontier life, 
though the ferryman’s spirit of extortion shows itself 
often enough in more refined communities; but there 
is covered by more polite words, and less deadly threats: 


While we were consulting what was to be done next, 
I chanced to look across the river, where I saw a man 
sitting upon the baunk—I[ might almost say an appari- 
tion. It was a most uncouth-looking object; a long, 
gaunt, sallow man, with long yellow hair, a red shirt, 
big boots with his breeches thrust inthem, along corn- 
cob pipe in his mouth, and a long rifle in his hand. 
His long face was so cadaverous, and his form so long 
and lean, that he might as well be the embodiment of 
the fevers and agues that are said to lurk in these river 
bottoms. Sceing that we kept looking at him, he 
ceased puffing his pipe for a moment, and observed, in 
a nasal tone,— 

“Gentlemen, I'll trouble you for your fare—just 
lay ittharon the bank; four bits for the wagon and two 
bits apiece for the men!” 

A modest request to make, when we were nearly 
drowned through his negligence. 

“Say, guv'uer!” cried Col. Wash, in a voice of sup- 
pressed passion; ‘‘be you the ferryman ?” 

“Tbe!” replied the man, giving anether puff at his 
pipe. 

“And you wanta dollar and a half for putting us 
over?” shouted Colonel Wash. : 

“T do!” 

“Well, then, just draw a check for it on your own 
bank!’ roared Col. Wash, ‘“‘and if it aint paid by the 
time I get back I’! settle with you then.” 

The gaunt ferryman laid down bis corncob pipe, 
opened himself up like a tall penknife, raised his rifle, 


quietly observed,— 

“Gentlemen, the first man that undertakes to leave 
them premises without a payin’ of his fare, I’ll drap 
him, sure!” 

“There Was no mistaking the sincerity of his threat. 
He was evidently not the kind of person to be trifled 
with. There was a fixed look about him, and a delib- 
erate coolness in his manner, that sufficiently indicated 
his determined character. 

Now, it was evident that our firearms were of no 
present value, being so thoroughly saturated with 
water, a fact that probably was known to our friend 
across the river, for he gave himself no apparent con- 
cern about the matter. 

To say that Colonel Wash was angry, would but 
faintly express his condition of mind in this mortify- 





ing emergency. He expressed himself with more 





energy than politeness. All this time the ferryman 
stood quietiy watching us from the other side, mani- 
festiny neither impatience nor resentment at the dura- 
tion or violence of the words bestowed upon him. 

For my part, I was quite willing to pay him. I felt 
convinced that he would kill meif I failed to do so, 
and considered my life worth more than two bits to the 
public, if not to myself, so I held up the money that he 
might see it, and then deposited it on achip, which I 
laid upon the bank. 

“That's all right, stranger,” said the gaunt ferryman, 
“you're out! Jist step off one side.” 

The Yankee trader had evidently indulged in the 
hope ‘of escaping this tax, but seeing no alternative 
now, he deposited his money on the chip, and stood off 
according to order. Next followed the old doctor, who 
took it like a philosopher. Johnson seemed composed 
and powerless from the beginning. A hopeless melan- 
choly was upon him. With a profound sigh, he placed 
his two bits on the chip, remarking, in a dejected tone, 
“If Lonly had my rifle!’ and then passed over. 

Col. Wash was the last. He was pertectly con- 
vulsed with rage, and declared that he would have sat- 
isfaction for this outrage. But what was the use of 
talking? We were all shivering with cold, and the 
money must be paid. 

Wash, with all bis bloodthirsty propensities, was 
eviaentlymo fool. That clause in the ferryman’s ad- 
dress: ‘I'll drap him, sure!” was wonderfully im- 
pressive. So he, too, put his money upon the cbip, 
promising to settle matrers on his return. 

“That’s all right, stranger,” said the gaunt ferry- 
man. ‘Gin’rally speakin’, I’m on hand here.”’ 

With that he sat down and resumed his corncob pipe, 
apparently quite indifferent to our future movements 
or to any projects of vengeance that might enter our 
heads.” 

—_ +e 
UNSATISFIED. 
Low were the waves, and the sands were dry, 
When out to the shore went Willie and I, 
Our basket to fill with the myriad shells 
Which the tide had brought in its angry swells. 

Though shells lay gleaming on every side, 

Willie went roaming the shore, far and wide, 

Deigning the fairest but glances so fleet, 

Craunching them under his hurrying feet, 

Spurning e’en those that the bright waters lave, 

Snatching them only to cast on the wave; 

Treasures near by passing carelessly o’er, 

Eager eyes looking stid/ farther betore. 

«Where are you roaming, Willie?” I cried, 
Startled by night, and the incoming tide, 
“Brother, dear, what are you trying to find? 
Such beauties of shelis you're leaving behind.”’ 
“I know they are pretty, so pretty,” said Will, 
“But then I’m looking for prettier still.”’ 


——- tm 








For the Companion. 
MY GHOST. 

I was a boy of some nerve at the age of twelve. It 
was my boast that I was not afraid of any thing, alive 
or dead. Old houses, especially if there was any spice 
of romance about them, were my delight. The tops of 
belfries or the bowels of dungeons, it made no differ 
ence to me, there was I, if [could reach either. It is 
well that the Mammoth Cave was nowhere in my vi- 
cinity, for I should surely have been lost in its obscuri- 
ty, or plunged into some of its unfathomable depths. 

Dan Travers and I were boon companions. His fa- 
ther was sexton of the “old Trinity,” an ancient and 
venerable editice, full of odd corners, with great pews 
for the gentry, as the old men called them, eomforta- 
bly furnished with cushions, and carpets, and kneeling 
Steps, and here and there a desk; the whole finished 
with deep oaken enclosures. 

The pulpit was high above the congregation, orna- 
mented at top by an immense sounding-board, hand- 
somely carved, and backed by full crimson curtains, 
whose gigantic tassels were my admiration when I was 
a little child. 

We had a pewin old Trinity, for my father and moth- 
er were church-going people, and [ don’t think, unless 
in case of illness, we ever missed a Sabbath. I shall 
never forget the sprig of boys’ love always to be seen 
in grandfather’s buttonhole, or the smell of pepper- 
mints, with which pleasant comfits my good old grand- 
mother always regaled herself and me. 

My first acquaintance with Dan Travers camé about 
in this way. I had obtained permission to walk a lit- 
tle while, one Sunday morning before service, and the 
conclusion of my ramble brought me to the church 
door. ‘Old Travers,’ as the children called him, was 
then ringing the bell, and Dan stood at his side, a hand- 
some, nut-brown lad. I edged up to the sexton’s side, 
and eyed him with longing and curiosity combined. 
Dan edzed up to me. 

“Did you ever try the rope?” he asked, seeing the in- 
terest I took in his father’s movements. 

“No; but wouldn’t I like to?” I cried, with all a boy’s 
enthusiasm. 

“Think you could keep hold?” asked old Travers, 
smiling. 

“To be sure I could,” said I,with no little importance. 

“Very well,” said he, “if you’ve a strong grip, ’vea 
mind to let you try.” 

“O, [can hold any thing,” was my next assertion. 

“Come on, then,” said old Travers, with a comical 
smile. ‘‘Now catch hold.” 

I did catch hold, and a minute after I felt a queer sen- 
sation, for my head was within a foot of the ceiling, and 
my legs were dangling in an extremely unsophisticated 
manner, while I bawled, “Take me down! O, take me 
down!” : 

“T thought you could hold on,” said the wizened old 
sext.n, as I came down within an inch of his nose, but 
not daring for the life of me to let go. Up I popped 
again to the ceiling, my legs dangling worse than be- 
fore, and my hands feeling as if I had coals of fire in 
their palms. 

To make the situation more ridiculous, as I went 
down there stood Nellie Travers, the black-eyed daugh- 
ter of the sexton. 

Now for months [ had secretly worshipped this young 
lady, who was fully three years my junior, and whese 
locks hung in resplendent curls, of a saffron hue, down 
to her tiny waist. I had often waited about the school 
door, half an hour, for the pleasure of watebing for her 
coming, and had felt myself quite a man in her pres 
ence; but to be caught by her in this ridiculous posi- 
tion was quite too much. 

However, the old sexton did not let me take more 


than the two flying leaps, before he lifted me from the 


rope and set me down, dizzy, bewildered and ashamed. 
But I have never forgotten the quaint words of ad- 


vice he gave me as I stood there for a moment, panting 


and half furious: “My boy, always be sure you can 
hold on.” 


———____ 
<= 


Ihave thought of those words often since then, ang 
when about engaging in any new enterprise, the olq 
sexton’s voice has come to me like words from the 
dead: “Be sure you can hold on.” 

But then I looked upon old Travers with mingleq 
feelings of dislike and disgust, and all that day avoig. 
ed him, though I could not help seeing the twinkle ip 
his eye whenever I glanced towards him. 

Just as I was going out of church for the last time 
that night, [ felt something pulling at my jacket. | 
turned, and there stood Dan Travers. 

“Say,” he whispered, ‘you come here in the morp. 
ing, and I’ll tell you how.” 

Of course I understood him, and the next morning 
when the bell rang for nine, I learned how. After that 
Dan was my boon companion. What frolics we haq 
in that old meeting-house! There was a slender ladder 
leading to the upper loft, above which the bell hung, 
How like monkeys we used to climb it, till the fraj 
thing shook and swayed under our united weight. 
There was a long, black attic over one wing of the 
church, full of holes and spiders, smelling of the mug, 
and dust of years. Here we two would creep, and wing 
and twist about, at the risk of our good.for-nothing 
necks, and scare the rats out of their holes, and waken 
the bats to frightened flutterings! 

But the best of the fun was to go in at eleven oy 
twelve o’clock on Saturday nights, to feed the fires, | 
am sorry to say that this forbidden pleasure was com. 
passed by jumping out of my window on a cold, snow. 
covered shed, and sliding down some perilous gutters, 
and then flying as fast as my feet could carry me to the 
meeting-house steps. 

There Dan would be sure to join me with thé great 
key, and we would enter the black, cavernous vestibule, 
with feelings of awe which all our loud laughter, at least 
mine, did not quite dispel. But once within the body 
of the church, near the great, glowing, red-mouthed 
coal stoves—-beyond us the fascinating weirdness of 
thick shadows and long lines of mahogany moulding 
fading into the blackness of darkness—then came the 
romance of the thing. 

After filling the stoves we sat there and peopled the 
great space with beings of our imagination. In imagi- 
nation we saw troops of men and women marching of 
there, under the great arches of the night. We heard 
their chants, and fancied that among them might be 
some of the tenants of the quiet tombs beneath the body 
of the church. 

We made daring wishes, and once Dan and I teok 
different aisles, and met under the high pulpit, right 
glad to catch hold of each other’s trembling fingers, 
and run with all our might up the central aisle to the 
genial light of the fires. 

We were ready for mischief more than once. I re 
member we went up in the choir, one night, and set the 
fine old organ going. I had a smattering of music in 
my brain, could play chords, and ‘‘Rosseau’s Dream;” 
but the havoc I made among the foot-pedals, the groans 
and mad shrieks that went up from those tortured 
pipes, what tongue shall ever record? Sure am I that 
if any of the inhabitants in that region were sick or 
wakeful, they must have fancied that all the ghosts of 
the dead under the old church were up and doing. 

One of our exploits, the only one of the kind we ever 
attempted, was going down into the vaults, and trying 
our courage by walking, with our lantern, along the 
silent homes, wherein there was no life forevermore. 

I confess that on the threshold. of the gloomy en- 
trance, my nerves failed me, and I began to shiver and 
shake. The utter solitude of that strangely peopled place, 
the blackness and dreariness of the night I shall never 
forget, nor how my feet seemed shod with lead, and to 
stick to the pavement, so that it was with the utmost 
difficulty I could move them at all. Dan might have 
been in as mortal fear as I was, but he was a brave lit- 
tle chap, and put on a bold front. Of course it became 
me, as the eldest, to take the lead; but I had not gone 
more than two dozen steps before a most appalling 
fright took possession of me. 

“T say, Dan,” I cried, “are you dizzy?” 

“Well, yes, I believe I am, rather, was Dan’s encour- 
aging response. 

“Then let’s get out of this; it isn’t wholesome; and 
besides, we may catch something.” 

“Or something may catch us,” replied Dan, in a quay- 
ering voice. 

“No, I’m not exactly afraid of that,” I responded, 
stepping up, “‘but the fact is, it’s cold here; we ought 
to run to warm ourselves.” 

We did run, and, out of breath, pale an‘ quaking, 
soon found ourselves before the fire. 

But alas! ‘Be sure your sin will find you out,” say 
the words of Holy Writ; and, although every thing ia 
the Bible in the way of warning and encouragement is 
true, yet it seems to me that is truer than all other 
tbreatenings. 

I had generally to pass the corner of a grave-yard on 
my way home, and after my adventure among the 
church vaults my nerves were not as strong as usual. 

I knew there was a great grave dug in that particu- 
lar corner in which to put the remains of the dead that 
had been collected in some other part of the enclosure, 
and the wall was very low just there, besides being 
decayed and broken. The clock struck two as [ neared 
the place; the pale moon moved between drifts of white 
clouds, and now and then threw a bluish tint upon the 
street and the houses, that made them look particularly 
ghastly. 

I had just come in sight of the wall, and was prepa! 
ing for a run, when I was almost paralyzed by an app 
rition that I saw—a hideous form, with long, white 
arms, seemed to be coming out of that very open grave 
I had so dreaded to pass. 

All the symptoms of extreme fear were mine in that 
moment. My tongue clave to the roof of my mouth; 
a deathly, icy coldness transfixed my limbs. I thought 
I was going todie. Notastep could I take from that 
charmed spot, neither did I know where to ran from it 
Pass it [could not. Nothing in all the universe would 
have tempted me to do that. 

1 crept off to a deep door-way, a few yards away, and 
there, coiling myself up, I sat in dread and misery, 
wishing a thousand times I had never yielded to tht 
temptation of leaving my snug bed. 





There I at length fell asleep, and there, in broad day- 
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light, I was discovered by my father, nearly frozen and 
half wild with fear. 

It seems my mother, having occasion to go into my 
room about midnight, saw that I was gone, and that 
now she was nearly distracted about me, my father and 
grown brother having searched for me in vain. 

Need I tell the sequel? I was forgiven, and thorough- 
ly cured of deception by the sight of my mother’s fright- 
ened face. At breakfast my father said,— 

“Neizhbor Parson has had his best cow shot, poor 
fellow!” 

“And what was that for?” asked my mother. 

“QO, she got into a hole over in the church-yard, and 
in endeavoring to get out, she broke both her fore legs.” 

I kept silent, but in that moment I knew neighbor 
Parson’s white cow was my ghost; and from that time 
to this I have religiously disbelieved in apparitions of 
all kinds. 





For the Companion. 
THE FRENCHMAN’S SERVANT. 

“Half a dozen of you clamoring fora story, all at 
once!” cried Uncle Peter. ‘‘Here’s a situation for an 
inoffensive old bachelor.” 

And Fred, and George, and Clara, and Dick, and 
Kate, and Ned, crowded around Uncle Peter, and 
laughed, and begged harder than ever for a story. 

“A story!” cries Tom. 

“A true story!” cries Kate. 

“A fairy story!’ cries Clara. 

“A wonderful story!” cries Dick. : 

“Stop, stop!’ shouts Uncle Peter, “how in the world 
am I going to tell all kinds of a story at once? Hold 
your tongues and listen. I will agree to tell youastory 
—a true story—that shall also be a wonderful story and 
a fairy story, all in one,”— 

“How can you?” cried Billy, interrupting. 

“Never mind,” said Uncle Peter, ‘‘I’ll do it, on one 
condition; and that is, that not one of you asks mea 
question until [amdone. You must hold your tongues 
till I get through, and if one of you interrupts, then I 
stop the story.” 

Every one kept a dead silence. 

“Well, now I’ll begin,” said Uncle Peter; “and re- 
member that my story isa true story—perfectly true, 
however astonishing it may seem. Last year I was in 
France, and received an invitation one day to visit the 
house of a wonderful man, who was said to have a 
dwelling near the old town of Blois, in which he was 
served by an invisible prince. This prince, though in- 
visible and inaudible, was still always about the dwell- 
ing, my friend sdid, serving his master, and keeping 
visitors in a perpetual state of astonishment. 

“*Well, well,’ said I, ‘I never yet saw any fairies, or 
invisible princes, or any thing of the sort, and I tell 
you, plainly, I don’t believe in them!’ 

“*Wait!’ said my friend. 

“So we rode on until we got into the country, away 
from the roar of the city. I noticed that the flowers 
were very bright and odorous, and the grass and leaves 
very green, as we passed along; and suddenly turning 
a bend in the road, my friend pointed to a villa just be- 
low, saying,— 

“ ‘There is the magician’s house!’ 

“Tt was to all appearance, only a very beautiful coun- 
try-seat surrounded by charming grounds. It did not 
look like the old-fashioned castles of fairy lore. 

“ ‘No,’ said M. Blanc, ‘I know it. These are happier 
days. Our magicians live in more cheerful abodes. 
So much the better for us. We shall not catch cold 
from the damp walls, nor have our hair filled with 

spiders from musty cobwebs?’ 

“‘We were now close to the gate of the grounds, and 
as my friend reined his horse toward it, I, seeing no 
servant about, remarked that I would jump out and 
open the gate. 

“Before [ had done speaking, the gate slowly swung 
“back of itself. After we had passed through, it closed 
again. I could not see a servant any where about; 
neither was there any patent contrivance of iron, which 

our wheels passed over. It was a simple, handsome 

gate, with no machinery about it visible. 
“*You saw?’ said my friend Blanc. 
“ *Yes,’ said I, ‘the gate opened of itself.’ 
“The invisible prince,’ said he, ‘opened it. He was 
there. He has gone on ahead to open the door of the 
castle for us.’ 
“Sure enough, we had no sooner reached the door, 
than I was interrupted as I took hold of the knocker, 
by seeing it suddenly disappear, and in its place I read 
the one word, in French,— 
‘ENTREZ.’ 
“That means ‘enter,’ as you know. 


“At the same moment, the knob of the door was 
turned, the lock shot back, and the door swung slowly 


open. 

“‘Look!’ said my friend, ‘there is no one!’ 
“T looked quickly behind the door. True, there was 

noone. I looked up the steep staircase. No one there. 


Ilooked down the long hall-way. There was no hu- 


man being in sight! 
“The dogr slowly closed behind us. 
in the hall. 
“*The prince again,’ said my friend. 
“Marvellous!” said I. 


“Do you believe in him yet?” my companion asked.. 
““*How can I believe in what I cannot see?’ said I. 
“If this invisible fellow—prince or peasant, or whatever 


he may be—would only speak to me now’— 


“Before I could finish my remark, there suddenly 


flashed out upon the wall, the following inscription: 


‘VENILLEZ ENTRER AU SALON A DROITE.’ 


“That means, ‘Be pleased to enter the parlor at the 


right.’ 


; “That is his voice,’ said my friend, pointing to the 
inscription. ‘He has no cther. I told you he was in- 
In that silent voice he 


audible as well as invisible. 
Speaks in every apartment of the house.’ 


“We entered the parlor, and had no sooner seated 
ourselves than we heard a bell tinkle in an adjoining 


m. 
“That is the invisible prince’s voice also—that bell,’ 


Said my friend. 


“Immediately the door opened, and a tall, handsome 


man entered the parlor. 


of the invisible prince. 


We stood alone 


to M. Blanc; ‘my invisible prince had already an- 
nounced your coming. You have brought a friend.’ 
“**M. Peter Prover, from America,’ said M. Blanc. 
“Welcome!” said the magician, grasping my hand 
cordially. ‘Yes, my dear Blanc,’ he added, turning to 
my friend, ‘I was awaiting you. I knew you had passed 
the gate in your carriage, a minute since. My prince 
came to tell me. He also informs me that two letters 
and a newspaper have just been put in the box at the 
gate, and I have sent a man for them. I never make 
my invisible one to fetch and carry. Heis too much 
the gentleman for parcels.’ 

“‘We remained at the magician’s abode the greater 
part of the day, and almost every where beheld the op- 
erations of the invisible prince—whose work was con- 
stantly performed before our eyes, though hitm we never 
saw. 

“The magician’s favorite horse is the constant care 
No one else is allowed to feed 
him. I was taken into the stable at the horse’s regular 
meal hour, and beheld a quantity of provender thrown 
into his manger by an invisible hand. 

‘“‘Presently, we met the old gardener. He looked very 
unhappy. 

“‘What is the matter, Pierre?’ asked my friend. 
“*Ah, me,’ said the gardener, ‘matter enough! Iam 
watched at all hours of the day by this invisible crea- 
ture, who gets into my greenhouse, [ know not how. I 
am alone at, for example, ten o’clock. All alone, ob- 
serve! And my fire gets a little low, and the ther- 
mometer falls a half of adegree. But as I am alone, I 
think it will not much matter. Alas! [am never alone. 
At night my master summons me to him. ‘At ten 
o’clock to-day,’ he says, ‘you let the temperature of the 
greenhouse fall half a degree too low; at three o’clock 
you let it rise half a degree too high. My invisible 
servant was there. You must be more attentive to your 
work.’ Alas!’ continued the gardener, ‘it takes away 
one’s appetite to be forever watched by this creature, 
that one can neither see nor hear.’ 

“And poor Pierre walked away, shaking his puzzled 
old head. 

“In fact, I found that the invisible prince was indeed 
a sleepless guardian of the magician’s abode. He 
watched over it night and day. When robbers tried to 
break in, one night, he was on the watch—roused the 
house by ringing a bell, and they were driven away. 
He lighted the lamps at night—suddenly—all at once, 
and with the rapidity of lightning. He extinguished 
them when asked to doso. He roused the servants 
every morning at daybreak, by a furious ringing of lit- 
tle bells in all their rooms. And he never was angry, 
sleepy, nor hungry.” 

“There! the story is done. You can talk now.” 
“O! O! O!” cried half a dozen tongues, together, 
“what a wonderful story !” 
“And the best of it is, that it is true,” said Uncle 
Peter. ‘The magician is a well-known scientific French- 
man, and the name of the invisible prince is electricity.” 


+> 


RACE WITH THE INDIANS. 
Several members of a large travelling party who 
were on their way to the Rocky Mountains, became 
separated from the main body of the train, on one of 
the prairies. They had been disabled by an accident, 
and were somewhat leisurely following the trail, in an 
emigrant wagon. This will serve as an introduction, 
and we will now let one of the party tell his own 
story: 
We had reached the feeding grounds of the buffalo; 
and herds of that animal made their appearance, much 
to the joy of the hunters, but the chagrin of the writer 
and his companion in the wavon, and not less of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, a lively Irishman, who kindly acted as 
driver. 
While jogging along at the foot of a prairie ridge, 
the roll running nearly parallel with our course, a buf- 
falo cow came dashing madly past, and within but a 
few yards of us. Her tongue was out, and curved in- 
ward, while her tail was carried aloft, showing that she 
was running in hot baste, and apparently for life. 
One of the wagon curtains had at first prevented us 
from seeing any thing in the rear of the buffaio; but 
as she swiftly sped past us, a pursuer in the shape of 
an Indian, who could not be more than ten yards be- 
hind her, appeared in full view. 
The savage was mounted on a small but beautifully- 
formed bay horse of short, quick stride, yet fine and 
powerful action. He was armed with a long lance, 
which he held poised in his hand, while a bow and 
quiver were strapped to his back. His dress was a 
buckskin shirt, with leggins of the same material, 
while bis long black hair, although partially confined 
by a yellow band about his head, was waving in the 
breeze created by his rapid course along the prairie. 
He had scarcely got clear of the curtain which con- 
fined our view to objects only in advance of the wagon, 
when another Indian was discovered following imme- 
diately in his steps. 

“Los Indios! los Indios!” cried my companion, Mr. 
Navarro, with consternation depicted in his counte- 
nance, while he was eagerly feeling about in the bot- 
tom of the wagon for his rifle. 

“Camanches!’” shouted Fitz, at the same time pum- 
melling and kicking the mules into a break-neck gallop, 
in the hope of soon coming up with the train, which 
now could not be far ahead. 

“The whole tribe!”’ [I could not help exclaiming, as I 
now looked out at the end of the wagon, ana saw still 





prairie with the speed of the wind, and, to appearance, 
making directly for us. 

This whole scene was enacted in a few seconds, and 
in our lame and unprotected situation, our minds were 
but ill at ease on the score of an attack. The appear- 
ance of the last Indian, and the reasonable supposition 
that a large body might be following him, induced Fitz 
to kick and beat the mules more zealously than before, 
and at such a rate of speed did they go, that the race 
between us and the foremost Indian was close, and for 
ashort distance well contested; while the buffalo led 
her wild pursuers along directly by our side, and so 
near, that the very earth thrown from their horses’ 
hoots rattled against the curtains of our wagon. 


been to them, but kept their eyes steadily bent upon 
their prey. 


gain the protection of our friends. 


never deviated from their course. 





“Welcome, my friend,’ he said, extending his hand 


point, the sharp reports of several rifles in quick suc- 
cession convinced us that our unexpected neighbors 
had been seen by the main body of our party, and that 
succor was near if needed. 

From the time when the Indians were first in sight, 
until they were lost to view by a roll of the prairie, 
could not he more than five minutes, yet there was an or- 
dinary lifetime of excitement in the scene. 

Had we known that there were but three, or even 
three times that number, and had we been in posses- 
sion of our hmbs, with our rifles fresh loaded and in 
readiness, we should have taken their sudden advent 
with less trepidation; but neither Mr. Navarro nor my- 
self could more than hop about on one foot, and our 
rifles were in the very bottom of the wagon, where, in 
our over-haste, we could not vet at them. 

We even found, on reaching camp, that our arms 
were not loaded; a pleasant situation, truly, for one to 
find himself in on being attacked by prairie Indians, 
whose movements are characterized by a startling ra- 
pidity, and who must be met with the utmost prompt- 


“Towards night on the third day I was playing with 
the cat, when she escaped from me and ran up on the 
rlof. I climbed up after her, and just as I got high 
enough to see off quite a distance along the road, I saw 
a woman ceming on horseback, so I made haste to get 
down, and reached the door just as the horse stopped 
before it. 

“I was surprised and glad enough to see that the rid- 
er was my mother. I helped her tic her horse in the 
barn, and then she came into the house and took me 
on her lap. She said she had been very sick, and could 
not come to see me before. 

“She seemed surprised to find me alone, and looked 
gravely at my fire of chips, and at the pieces of crust I 
| brought for her supper, but she said nothing, only she 
laid the crusts away and gave me some cakes and ap- 
ples from her pocket. 


another well-mounted Indian dashing down the roll of 


The savages, though they must have been aware of 
our proximity, did not appear to bestow a single glance 
upon an Object so strange as a Jersey wagon musi have 


With mad eagerness this strange race went on, the 
Indians using every endeavor to overtake and ance the 
unfortunate cow, while we were even more anxious to 
I had noticed, not 
a jittle to our relief, that the hindmost Indian wheeled 
his horse suddenly on seeing our wagon, and retraced 
his steps over the roll of the prairie, but the other two 
ina race of half a 


mile they had gained perhaps a hundred yards on us. 
An abrupt turn in the prairie ridge now concealed 


ness; yet so it was. 

We took special care, however, not to be caught ina 
like predicament again. On arriving at our camp, 
which was hardly a mile from the point where the In- 
dians had passed our wagon, we found that all was 
hurry and excitement. A small but well-mounted par- 
ty had already set off in pursuit, and another party 
were on the eve of mounting. ‘The savayes had driven 
the buffalo almost directly into the camp, the rifle shots 
we had heard turning the course of the pursuers, but 
not that of the pursued. The cow was shot with a 
musket by one of our men, and found to be young, 
and exceedingly fat and delicious. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 











For the Companion. 
GRANDPA’S STORY. 
“Grandpa,” said Gretta, one day after tea, ‘“‘won’t 
you please tell me a story?” 

“ve got the rheumatism in my foot,” said grandpa. 
“T don’t think I could possibly tell a story unless my 
foot was luid up on a chair.” 

So Gretta brought a chair and began to lift grandpa’s 
Jame foot up to it; but somehow the foot was very 
heavy, and kept slipping from her hands. 

“[ guess rheumatism’s heavy,” said she. 

Grandpa's eyes were laughing, but Gretta was too 
busy to see that. Just then Fred came in, and Gretta 
called him to help her. The foot was heavier than ever, 
then, but the two succeeded at last in placing it safely 
on the chair. 

“There, now!” said Gretta, drawing a long breath, 
“orandpa’s going to tell a story ;”’ and she climbed up 
on the arm of his chair and put her arm around his 
neck. Fred sat down close by and grandpa began: 

“When I was a little boy, I lived away up in the 
northern part of Vermont. I had an older brother, 
named John, and a sister Julia. Julia was a baby. 

“My father died when I was only three years old, so I 
do not remember him at all. My mother was left very 
poor, so after a while she was obliged to leave our 
home, and go to another place for work. 

“She found a home for Johnnie with a farmer, and 
she kept the baby with her, hut I was sent several mi'es 
away, to board with a Mr. Crane. 

“Mr. Crane lived in an old log house standing by it- 
self, in the woods. It had but one room, where the 
family cooked, ate and slept; and a little unfinished 
loft at one end, where I used to sleep. I went up to it 
by some rough steps, which were put there for the pur- 


se. 
— children, would think it was a gloomy place, 
and I suppose it was, but I did not trouble myself at 
all with such matters. When I was not too sleepy, I 
used to lie and wateh the stars through the cracks in 
the roof, and often in the winter there would be little 
drifts of snow on my bed,when I waked in the morning. 
“Mrs. Crane was not a very pleasant woman, but her 
cross words and ways did not trouble me much. When 
I was out of her sight, I could roll, and shout,.and 
jump as much as [ liked. 
“There was a baby, a stout little fellow, just biz 
enough to creep about, and I had to take care of him a 
great deal. [liked that, pretty well, and we had many 
frolics together. The old gray cat had to take her 
share in the sport, sometimes much against her will. 
I shouldn’t wonder if we were pretty rough with old 
Tabby. I was often cold and hungry, that winter, but 
could forget all that when playing with the baby and 
the cst. 
“One day, Mr. and Mrs. Crane started off on a jour- 
ney. They were to be gone four or five days. They 
took the baby, of course, and the old cat and I were 
left to keep house.” 
“O my!” putin Gretta. “Wasn’t you afraid?” 
“Afraid? No; I didn’t know how to be afraid, but 
it was lonesome enough, I can tell you. It was in the 
early spring, before the days were warm, and I often 
suffered from the cold. 
“T remember [ to6k the axe, one day, and tried to 
chop some chips from a great log near the door; I felt 
very smart, but presently the axe slipped and cut my 
toe a little, so I gave up chopping wood, and contented 
myself with picking up bits of chips and branches for 
my fire. 
“Mrs. Crane left me nothing to eat but some hard 
crusts of brown bread, but I was so hungry they tasted 
quite good. One day [ found some vinegar and soaked 








them from our sight, and before we had reached this 


Crane’s, now.” 


“The next day Mr. and Mrs. Crane returned, and in 
ie afternoon my mother went away, taking me with 


her.”’ 


Here grandpa’s foot slipped suddenly out of the chair 


so of course the story had to come to an end; and just 
then sister Hattie opened the door, saying, “Come, 
Gretta, it’s time to go to bed.” 


So Gretta kissed grand- 
a good-night, saying, “I’m glad you don’t live at Mr- 
A 


MRS. MOUSIE. 


It was late at night, 
Rut the clear moonlight 
Shone into my quiet room, 
And its saucy ray 
Made it seem like day, 
As it turned out the midnight gloom. 


Bustle, nibble! What's that? 
A thiefora rat? 

O what has got into the house? 
Hark! I hear it again, 
And now it is plain 

That my visitor bold is a mouse. 





“But why are you here, 
Mrs Mousie, my dear? 
You ought to be snug in your bed; 
W hat are you about? 
It is late to be out; 
What scheme have you got in your head? 


“There was cake on the tray, 
In that cupboard to-day, 
I dare say you know all about it; 
But it’s too rich to eat, 
Too spicy, too sweet, 
Little mice are much better without it. 


“Down stairs you will find 
Something more to your mind; 
There's a plateful of rich, creamy cheese 
Chat the cook has left out 
For your eating, no doubt, 
You can help yourself there, if you please. 


“But leave me, I pray; 
The fir-t streak ot day 
Will soon flush the valley with light, 
And I must go to sleep; 
How would yow like to keep 
Wide awake all the wearisome night?” 


Nibble, nibble! “Please go, 
You bother me so; 
I can sleep when it thunders, quite well, 
Or when the wind roars, 
Rattling windows and doors, 
And rocking my bed with its swell. 


“But I listen to hear 
You tidgeting near 

With your sharp little teeth on the wall, 
Ah, you cannot gnaw through, 
Whatever you do, 

You keep me awake, that is all. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





2. 
My 7 letters give the name of a pretty village in Massa- 


churetts. 


My 5, 3, 4 is a metal. 
My 7, 6 is a negative. 


My 1, 2 signties 150. 


3. 
Bible Enigma. 
I am composed of eight letters. 
My 8 2. 4, 6 was a commodore. 
My 8. 7. 5, 6, 4. 8 reproved a king for his sins. 
My 6, 4. 8, 3, 7, 6 was the mother of a prophet. 
My 1, 2 6, 8 was abstemious—was greatly beloved. 
My |, 2,8. 4.6 was a prophet whose punishment for an 
act of disobedience prefigured a most momentous event; 
and whose release from that punishment prefigured the 
grandest triumph the world has ever known, 
My whole was a priest to an ido! in one of the cities of 
Canaan. 
4. 


Five letters only make my whole, 
Yet, odd though it may be, 

’Twould take ten thousand words to tell 
The uses made of me. 


F. M. 8. 
‘ 


I guide your ships, I snin your thread, 

1 grind the corn to make your bread. 
Railways themselves demand my aid, 
And so does commerce, so does trade. 
Steam without me would lose its power, 
And clocks forget to tell the hour. 


My jirst is equality, my second inferiority, and my whole 
superiority. 
6. 


My /irst is a ruler; 
ny second’s a man 
Whose business it is to 
Catch fish if he can; 
My whole is a bird known 
All over the land. 


7. 
Transpose a wrong way of treating another’s regard into 
the most foolish manner of doing it. 


Conundrums. 
When is a sewing machine a comfort? 
to sew lace, (solace ) 
What faction is always admired? 
What solution is a powerful agent? Resolution. 
What loom does a weaver like best? An heir loom. 
Why didn’t Cain cat his shoes? Because he was not Abel, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. “Little Bo Peep has lost his sheep 
And doesn’t know where to find them.” 
Zachary Taylor 
Fiow— Wolf— Fowl—Owl—Low. 
Fiddle. 


When it is used 


Satisfaction. 




















my bread in that. And I had all day to play. 


Serer 


Chart—Hart—Art—Tar—Tartar—R 
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TERMS. 

The price of tne enlarged paper to be iseued on the ist of 
January, 1869, will be $1.50 in advance. 

Any person sending his own name, and the name of a new 
subscriber, can have two copies for $2.60, payment in ad- 
vance. 

No premiums given in this case. 

A person sending his own name, and the name of two new 
subscribers can have three copies for $3.50, payment in ad- 
vance, 

No premiums given in this case. 


For the Companion. 
LES PETITS AMERICAINS A PARIS--No. 2 


In our last letter we left our young heroes just turn- 
ing into the Champs Elysees. 

Here I unfortunately alight upon another French 
phrase, at the very outset. As I cannot well help it I 
shall have to stop fur another explanation. 

These words mean “Elysian Fields,” and are the 
name of a broad avenue, a hundred feet wide, which 
leads, like a yreat artery, straight into the heart of Paris. 
It is bordered on each side by promenades and yvardens, 
fountains and flowers, and is altogether quite such a 
spot as my young friends dream about when they goto 
fairy land in their sleep. Here all Paris resort tu walk 
and sit, while the little ones, in the gayest of dresses, 
skip about and drive hoop, or chase each other alony 
the paths. 

Thoroughly Parisian is all this scene of enchant- 
ment, and therefore it would hardly answer to speak of 
it as “the Elysian Fields.”” That would seem tame and 
uninteresting to every body, quite as much so as Bessie 
in her morning pinafure, or Susie with her hair in 
curl papers, and her coral necklace stored away in a box. 
So I shall in future cling to its French name, when I 
have occasion to refer to this delightful place, and shall 
not apeloygize for so doing. 

But if I am going to use this phrase I must first let 
you know how to pronounce it. This is notso easy for 
a beginner, though it is very desirable to speak what 
French we use as correctly as possible. If you ever go 
abroad you will find it quite convenient to know at 
least a little French, even if it be enly a few words, and 
if you can pronounce these like a native—not of the 
United States, but of France—it will be all the better. 

It is always convenient, and often necessary, to un- 
derstand something of the language of the country 
where you are travelling. Not only one’s comfort, but 
at times his life and property depend on it. I will here 
venture to make a little digression, and relate an inci- 
dent of my own experience. 

I was once spending a winter in Rome, when it was 
evacuated b. the French troops, who had been guard- 
ing the Pope against his subjects for nearly twenty 
years. 

After the French had left, Pio Nono was obliged to 
dep nd upon his own soldiers. These were brutal and 
insulting. Their pay was small, and they were alto- 
gether as inefficient as any troops that could be found. 

The Pope was greatly alraid of a rebellion among his 
people, and orders were piven the army to watch every 
body with the greatest vigilance. At night the senti- 
nels were tuld to challenge every person that came 
near them. 

They were first to say, “Chi va la?”—“Who goes 
there?” 

Then if no answer was given, they were to repeat the 
question and cock their muskets. Receiving no reply 
to this, they were to fire. 

These instructions the papal soldiers were not sorry 
to get, for they were glad of an excuse to frighten, if 
not injure, any foreigners that came to the city. 

One evening an English friend of mine called upon 
me in considerable excitement. He had been chal- 
lenged by a sentinel on his way, and as 'e did not know 
a word of Italian, had said nothing, but placed all his 
hopes of safety in his heels. He had performed a nim- 
ble dance round the nearest corner barely in time to 
save himself from a well-aimed sho*. 

Being anxious to avoid another caper like this on his 
way home, he asked me what reply it was customary 
to make to the sentinel when spoken to. 

I told him the proper answer was “ Amici” —“Friends.” 

This is pronounced ‘‘ahmeechee,” with the accent on 
the second syllable. 


Reflecting a moment, and thinking I was speaking 


English, he asked, “And why do you say ‘I meet yer’?” 
As soon as [ could do so after a burst of hearty laugh- 


ter, | explained to my friend the difference between bis 


own tonzue and that of Italy, and before he left my 


room I had given him quite a profitable lesson in the 


Pope’s own language. 


This anecdote proves how necessary it is to keep at 
least a small stock of foreign words on hand ready for 
instant use. My friend, from this want, came very near 


to entertaining a papal bullet on his premises unawares. 


This would be far worse than a papal bull, for the form- 
er might do adeal of harm, while the latter never hurts 


any body now-a-days but him who prepares it. 


But to return to our first pastures in the shape of 
Do you wish to know how to 
pronounce it, and thus gain a reputation for chic among 


the Champs Elysees. 


all your acquaintances? 


All the filty thousand subscribers of the Companion 
must not speak at once, for fear the country would 
think it thundered. Open your lips slightly, press 
your tongue against the roof of your mouth, and say 
“Shaungs,”’ only you must pronounce the last two let- 
To this you must add “Elee- 
Now join 
them both tovether and utter them quite glibly, and 
half the world will think you have the real Parisian ac- 
cent; and that is, let me tell you, no smali accomplish- 


ters very, very faintly. 
seh,” with the accent on the second syllable. 


ment. 


Suppose your father should begin now to learn to 
speak French for the first time. He would cram him- 
self for a week with unwholesome vowels and conso- 
nants, repeat his lesson like a frog with the asthma, 
and go to bed nervous and irritated, and forget it all 
before morning. 

But I have seen plenty of youngsters, from six to six- 
teen years of age, who could speak four er five differ: 
ent languages with the greatest ease. They could sing 
a neat little French song by Frederic Berat, tell you a 
droll story in German from one of Heine’s works, ex- 
plain the Jast Italian caricature of the Pope in the 
language of Alfieri, and crown it all by an anecdote in 
the tongue of the Youths’ Companion. 

When we get old we can’t do these things. Our 
throats become filled up, something like a sooty stove- 
pipe, and when we go to Paris we make ourselves ridic- 
ulous, like Mr. Potipbar, who asked for fish at a restau- 
rant, and they brought him a boot-jack. A. Be Me 

a 
MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 

Putnam's completes its second volume with this 
month. The December number contains “Letters on 
Woman Suffraze;” a curious article on ‘‘Planchette;” 
“The Treasury Department;” (with portrait of McCul- 
loch) a very interesting chapter on “A Pinch of Salt,” 
and various other good things “too numerous to men- 
tion.” The prospectus for next year gives the names of 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Bayard Taylor, Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
W.I. Paulding, John Weiss and other well known writ- 
ers, as regular contributors. For sale at Williams’. 

Lippincott’s also concludes its second volume the 
present month. Commencing good it has grown bet- 
ter with each month of its publication thus far. Its 
list of writers for the next year embraces thirty or more 
well-known names, both American and European. For 
sale by Williams & Co. 





VARIETY. 





“THE BAREFOOT BOY.” 
BY PH@BE CARY. 
(Lines written on seeing Prang’s chromo of Whtttier’s Bare- 
foot Boy, after Eastman Johnson.) 
Ah, “Barefoot Boy!’’ you have led me baek 
O'er the waste of years profound, 
To the still, sweet spots which memory 
Hath kept as haunted ground. 
You have led me back to the western hills, 
Where I played with the Summer hours; 
And called my little playmate ap, 
To stand among the flowers. 


We are hand in hand in the fields again, 
We are tr ading through the dew! 

And not the Poet's barefoot boy,” 
Nor him the artist drew, 

Is half so brave, and bold. and good, 
Though bright their colors glow, 

As the dariing play mate that | had, 
And lost so long ago! 


I tonch the springtime’s tender grass, 
I tind the daixy buds; 
I feel the shadows deep and cool, 
In the heart of the Summer woods; 
I see the ripened Autumn nuts 
Like thick hail strew the earth; 
I catch the fall of the Winter snow, 
And the glow of the cheertul hearth! 


But alas! my playmate, loved and lost, 
My heart is full of tears, 
For the dead and buried hopes, that are more 
Than our dead and buried years; 
And | cannot see the Poet's rhymes, 
Nor the lines the artist drew, 
But only the boy that held my hand, 
And led my feet through the dew! 


———_+er- 
WHY DON’T YOU LEARN A TRADE? 


This question was propounded in our hearing, a few 
days since, to a young man who had been for several 
months unsuccessfully seeking employment as a clerk 
or salesman in some of our leading houses. Complain- 
ing of his ill luck, one of bis friends who knew he had 
mechanical talent, but doubted whether he could make 
himself useful either as a clerk or salesman, put the in- 
terrogatory to him which we have placed as the caption 
of this article. The reply was, that a trade was not so 
respectable as a mercantile occupation. Under this de- 
lusive idea, our stores are crowded with young men 
who have no capacity for business, and who, because 
of the fancied respectability of doing nothing, waste 
away their minority upon salaries which cannot possi- 
blv liquidate their expenditures. 

Late, too late in life, they discover their error, and, 
betore they reach the age of thirty, many of them look 
with envy upon the thrifty mechanic, whom, in the 
days of their boyhood, they were accustomed to deride 
The false views of respectability which prevail in the 
soi disant fashionable society of the present day, have 
ruined thousands of young men, and will ruin thou- 
sands more. 





os 
TRAVELLING STONES. 


They have walking stones in Australia, and, as we 
are informed, they have travelling stones in Nevada. 
Here is a description: 

They were almost perfectly round, the majority of 
them as large as a walnut, and of an irony nature. 
When distributed about upon the floor, table, or any 
other level surface, within two or three feet of each 
other, they immediately begin travelling toward a 
common centre, and there huddle up in a bunch, like 
a lot of eggs ina nest. A single stone, removed toa 
distance of three and a half feet, upon being released, 
atonce started off with wonderful and somewhat comi- 
cal celerity to rejoin its fellows; taken away four or 
five feet, it remained motionless. They are found ina 
region, that, althongh comparatively level, is nething 
but barren rock. Scattered over this barren region are 
litde basins, from a few feet to a rod in diameter, and 
itisin the bottom of these that the rolling-stones are 
found. They are from the size of a pea to five and six 
inches in diameter. The cause of these stones rolling 
together is doubtless to be found in the material of 
which they are composed, which appears to be load- 
stone, Or magnetic iron ore. 


+o —-—— 
MISPRINTS. 

We met with an odd misprint in a country newspa- 
per the other day. It stated that a young lady at an 
amateur concert had won a well deserved encore by the 
exquisite tuste with which she sang the well-worn old 
}song, “An Angel's Whisker” This is nearly as good 





So wane ahiice 7 : r as the famous paragiaph which, by the substitution of 
It was for this very object, to learn French thorough | Pp t . 


ly, that my young heroes had been sent to Paris 


a “ec” for an “h,” made a railway train run over acow, 


-| and “eut it into calves.” 
They had already been there over a year, and could now | 


We read once, too, in an account of an assault case, 


speak it quite fluently. When we are young we learn | that the medical witness, on examining the complain- 
rs - , > y ; ‘jee, “7 > ie > 
easily, and this applies particularly to the organs of | ant’s head, found an incised wound there which was 


speech. 
adapt themselves to any sound. 


They are then more flexible, and quickly 


“two inches long and some feet deep.” “Some feev’ 
| was @ misprint for “somewhat,” very badly written. 








|The reporter was a Scotchman, and, having missed the 


exact depth of the wound, had cautiously indulged in 
a vague generality. 

Dean Stanley stated at a public meeting a few months 
ago, that a correspondent once wrote to him to ask 
what he meant by a passage in one of his works con- 
taining the words “the horns of the burning beast.” 
On reference, he found that this was the humorous 
way in which a printer bad chosen to reproduce “‘the 
thorn of the burning bush.” 


4a 
+o 


OLD AND NEW THINGS. 


A great many instances occur in the progress of 
things, 10 show that a great deal of what we think pe- 
culiar to our own times was known to the ancients. It 
is only a few years ayo that the Austrians, improving 
the bed of the Danube, struck upon the track of an old 
towing-path, and in a cavern discovered a Roman ac- 
count book, belonging to an overseer of the work, 
which book was written in the modern cursive or run- 
ning hand, showing that the Romans wrote as we do, 
exactly. The leaves of this book were of wood, and 
contained the names of the workmen and their wages. 
It was asserted that the ancients did not know the use 
of glass windows, till such things were ately discov- 
ered in the ruins of Pompeii. It may also be mentioned 
that the Romans, in the time of Caracalla, knew the se- 
cret of distilling fresh water from salt water. 
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BACK AT LAST. 


Early in the recent war a volunteer from Pittsfield, 
Mass., enlisted and was killed. When be left home he 
took with him a Bible given him in Scotland twenty- 
two years before. Strangely enough, there was a sol- 
dier in the rebel ranks who thought enough of that 
Bible to take it and carry itas hisown. In front of 
Richmond, three years after, this soldier fell, and the 
yood book was again appropriated by a rebel soldier, 
who recently, upon his death bed, directed his brother, 
of South Carolina, to forward it to the widow of the 
soldier who first owned it, and whose address hap- 
pened to be written on the fly-leaf. She duly received 
it, and prizes it dearly as a relic of her dead husband, 
and a curious instance of the chances and changes of 
life. 


A GOOD RULE. 


A certain man, who is very rich now, was very poor 
when he was a boy. When asked how he got his rich- 
es, he said, ““My father taught me never to play tili my 
work was finished, and never to spend my money un- 
till had earned it. If I bad but an hour’s work ina 
day, | must do that the first thing, and in an hour. 
And after this I was allowed to play; and then [ could 
play with much more pleasure than if I had the thought 
of an unfinished task before my mind. I early formed 
the habit of doing every thing in time, and it soon be- 
came easy to do so. It is to this I owe my prosperity.” 





UNRAVELLING. 


A man coming home one night rather late, a little 
more than “‘half-seas over,” feeling thirsty, procured a 
glass of water and drank it. In doing so, he swallowed 
a small ball of silk that lay in the tumbler, the end of 
the thread catching in his teeth. Feeling something in 
his mouth, and not knowing what it wes, he began to 
pull at the end, and the little ball unwinding, be soon 
had several vards of thread in his band, and still no 
end, apparently. 

Territied, he shouted at the top of his voice, “Wife! 
wife! 1am all unravelling.” 








GOOD SENTIMENT. 


“IT am rich enough,” says Pope to Swift, “and can 
afford to vive away a hundred pounds a year. I would 
not crawl upon the earth without deing good. I will 
enjoy the pleasure of what I vive by viving it alive, 
and seeing another enjoy it. When [ die I should be 
ashamed to leave enough for a monument, if a want- 
ing friend is above ground.” That speech of Pope is 
enough to immortalize him, independently of his phi- 
losophical verse. 
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Tue details of the size of the English Parliament 
clock are wonderful Ic is stated that the dials are 
twenty-two feet in diameter. Every half minute the 

oint of the minute-hand moves nearly seven inches. 

he clock will yo eight and a halt days, and strikes 
only for seven and a half, so as to indicate by its si- 
lence any neglect in winding it up. The mere winding 
of each of the striking par‘s will take two hours. The 
pendulum is fifteen feet long; the wheels are of cast- 
iron; the hour bell is eight feet high and nine feet in 
diameter, weighing fourteen to fifteen tons. The weight 
of the hammer is four hundred weight. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON sometimes has assistance in her 
amusing misuse of words. ‘Please,’ said a young 
Irish girl, addressing the postmaster, “please tell the 
universe to be sure and call at Mr. Perry’s, this morn- 
ing.” She meant omnibus, but used a term as com- 
prehensive as that of an oddity who used to walk up 
and down our streets, whirling a stick for a sceptre, 
and shouting, to imaginary battalions, “Right about 
face! Attention, the universe! Wheel by kingdoms, 
with Cape Cod in the rear.” 


A Boy on board one of the Gulf of Mexico steamers 
got up quite a panic among the passengers, recently. 
He bolted suddenly into the cabin, one morning, before 
the passengers had fairly rubbed their eyes open, ex- 
claiming,— 

“We are lost!” 

“Lost!” exclaimed another. 

“Lost!” screamed out the whole crew. 

“Yes, lost!’’ suid the lad, astonished at the alarm he 
had created. “I know we are lust, because the captain’s 
on top o’ the house, and another man’s upon the mast 
looking to see whar we are!” ; 

A GREENHORN, seeing for the first time a pair of 
snuffers, asked,— 

“What's them fur?” 

“To snuff the candle.” 

“To snuff the candle?” 

The candle just then needed attention, and with bis 
thumb and finger he pinched off the snuff, and careful- 
ly putit into the snuffer, saying,— 

“Well, now, them is handy.” 


A couPpLEe of men in Guernsey county, Obio, on 
their way to church, on the Sabbath, being overtaken 
by a storm, took refuge under a tree. A few moments 
afterwards the tree was struck by lightning, which 
passed from the head of one of the men, along his en- 
tire body, «nd came out at his foot, killing him instant- 
ly. ‘Lhe other man was not hurt at all. 


Aw English cockney at the Falls of Niagara, when 
asked how he liked the fulls, replied, “They’re ’and- 
some—quite so; but they don’t quite hanser my hex- 
pectations; besides, [ got vetted, and lost me ‘at. I[ 
prefer to look at ’em in an hingraving, in ’ot weather, 
and in the ’ouse.” 


A PEACEFUL disposition is not absolute protection 
against the turmoils of life. What’s more peaceful 
than aclam! And yet, ten to one, it ends its hfe in a 
broil. And then how peaceable an oyster is! And yet 
how frequently it gets mixed up in a stew! 

THERE are nineteen dethroned sovereigns and ban 
ished heirs to thrones now wandering disconsolately 
over Europe. They ought to come to America, learn 


For the Holidays! 


ANDREW F. GRAVES, 


No. 2O Cornhill............ Boston, 


Has just issued some of the prettiest Books for the Holidays 
ever issued fur Children. 





THE MYRTLE BRANCH, 


A Series of Short Stories, finely illustrated, with a large nam 
ber of illustrations printed in colors,and every way made at 
tractive. 


THE GOVERNOR'S PARDON, 
By MRS. MADALINE LESLIE, 16mo, illustrated, $1,25. 


LIVE AND LEARN, 
By MRS. LESLIE, l6mo........ $1,25. 
These two books are written in Mrs. Leslie's interesting anc 
attractive manner, and cannot fail of interesting either boys or 
girls. 
THE RAINFORD SERIES, 
Four vols., by GLANCE GAYLORD....1¢mo, each $1,650. 
This set of books is among the best ever written for boys. 
They are— 


Gilbert Starr and His Lessons, 
Gilbert's Last Summer, 


Will Rood’s Friendship, 
Jaek Arcombe. 


In addition to the above Mr. Graves has one of the best varie- 
ties ot HOLIDAY BOOKS in the city. Please remember the 





number. 
ANDREW F. GRAVES, 
(Formerly Graves & Young,) 
51—2teow 20 Cornhill, Boston. 
$1,00. THE $1,00. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American honce- 
wife. Containing practical hints and suggestions fer the Ve 
randa, the Wrawing Room, the Dressing Room, the Dining 
Room, the Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, the lisp: n- 
sary. the Kitchey and the laslor. Only $1 per year. November 
and December nambers Free to new subscribers. Specimen 
copies Fres, Agents wanted. 

i—4iw GEO E. CROWELL, Brattleboro’, Vt. 





$50. A MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN. $50 


We are now furnishing our FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE 
ORGAN for $59 each! FIVE OCTAVE, DOUBLE REED, 
FIVE STOPS, CARVED AND PANELLED CARE, 8 25! 
Other styles at pr: portionate prices. See NEW ILLUSTRAT- 
ED CATALOGUE, just issued, with announcements ot NEW 
INVENTIONS, NEW STYLES OF ORGANS, and RE- 
DUCED PRICES, which will be sent Mree to every appli- 
cant. The Mason & Hamlin Organs were awarded the Meda) 
at the Paris Exporion, and are recommended by musicians 

enerally as unequalled. Ihe MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED 

OX HUMANA, a new invention, produces effects of mar- 
velleus beauty. Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN (CO., 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. Cee al 


ACROSTIC. 


P ain Killer is worth what it weighs, in gold, 
A Il around the world are its praises tola; 
I 
N 





t will Cholera cure—scu urge of southern climes, 
N 0 viethom ¢ies who takes it betimes. 
K eep Pain Killer—a true friend by your side, 
I t will eure Cough or Cold, or Cohe beside: 
Lo: k out to apply it for Bruis or tor Sprain, 
L, et it once be tried—‘tw all be used ugain : 
E very werd 1 am telling you. Ke»er. is true, 
R emen:ber that Pain Killer is goud for you. 
The Pain Killer is sold by all Druggists and dealers in Famt'y 
Medicines. 8—zw 





Maple Leaves 
Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, and its 
matter is varied «and interesting, and peculiarly suited to rura’ 
hemes Every one may find something to suit his or t er taste in 
its entertaining columns, Which are a melange of Stories, Port 
ry, Puzzles, Agriculiural and Scien itie Articles. Uretul Recipes, 
O:namen'al 4rt, etc.. etc.,and every number t- finely illustrated. 
itis issued about the first of exch month, and 1s sent regularly 
to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those who will 
getupclubs. Specimen copits sent on receipt ot stamp to pay 
postage. Send twenty-five cents and get the paper tor a year; 
you wall not regret it. Address O. A. KUOKBACH, 

49—l5w 102 Narsau St., New York. 


The Florence Swing Machine. 
We offer this Machine to the public as the result of many years 
careful labor to improve the Sewing Machine for pepular use, 





ty. New and eminently useful features have been added, to- 
gether with f cilities for executing various kinds of work never 
before attained. The success of our undertaking is demonstra 
ted both by the growing business of the Company, and the rap 
idly increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the people. 
An examination of the Machine will convince the p ost incred- 
ulous that too much has not been said in its favor. and that itis 
the most Complete and Practical Machine made. Besides be 
ing the handsomest, it will com, are favorably with any in price. 

These Machines can be scen in full operation, duri: g busines? 
hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Boston, and circular 
and samples of work will be furnished, by mail or otherwise 


when requested. 
FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Agents for New England, New York and N. Jersey 
505 Broadway, New York. 


141 Washington Street, Boston. “4-llw 





Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON Sk NSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, br»id and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Priceonly $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

autiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and stil] the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO. 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, ui der the same name Or 0' 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical nee mar 
chine manufactured. 0-lLw 


THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMBDY. 





DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITH PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a re 
markable remedy tor Kidney Complaints. 5 tt 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasan' 
the taste, safe, yet sure and eflective in its action. 


An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 
DE. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrotula, Sour’. 
Salt Kheum, Erysipelas, Netue Rash, boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin: Mercurial Diseases. 
and every Taint of the System: Dyspepsia, and those ange 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs. he, 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nerveus Aflections, Headers 
Languor, Loss ot Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costivel 
Ga Prepared at the New Engiand Botanic Depot, Boston. 
3EO. W. SWETT, M. D., in eee ® les. 
One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bot 
35—25w 
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PRANG’S AMERICAN OHROMOS 





useful trades and earn an honest living. 


For sale at all Le yw Art 
FREE, by L. PRANG 


Stores. Catalogues maile¢ 
CO., Boston. HD" 


and render it easy of management by persons of ordinary abill- 
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